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tae 1843.—“ Went to our beloved afflicted friend 
Mildred Ratcliff’s; dined and lodged. She ex- 
nna, * —§ pressed her gladness at seeing me, and frequently 
“BE goke of the goodness of her Lord.and Master ; 
ion at vith whom she said she had precious commu- 
tion when left alone; though at other times 
3 deeply mourning over the state of the church. 
- She said she loved the Truth and its blessed 
ork to cuse, and believed that the Lord would pre- 
articu- wre a faithful remnant, who would be enabled 
tomaintain its doctrines and its testimonies. 
These would not be permitted to fall to the 
as ground ; but the Lord would continue to raise 
y, Pa., up those whom He would qualify to support 
D, son them, as in the days of our early Friends, and 
bry to bear a plain testimony against wrong things. 
an . 


She was particularly strong in her disapproba- 
tion of Friends sleeping in our meetings for 
Divine worship; on account of which, she said, 
‘SMITH, some thought she had been too severe; but she 





_ was decided that such sleeping Quakers were 
ai . sumbling blocks to honest inquirers after the 
e of the truth, and that they were denying the faith 
778, for that would give the victory over all such weak- 
because ness, 

a “Some Friends came in the evening, which 
in their we passed in pleasant, and, I hope, instructive 
hionable, | OQversation ; principally on the state of our re- 
ught ap ligious Society; both in relation to our beset- 


ting difficulties, and also on the cheering evi- 
dences without and within, that the gracious 
recual Head of the church has not forsaken us; but is 





e grotn! Waiting our dear young people, and giving gifts 
firm sal ‘emus and daughters, fur his glory, and theirs 
ind testi- aad the church’s benefit.” 

aan W. E. returned home on the 17th of First 
i energy fg Month. 

she ocel- “The low state of our Society, in many re- 
re objets HH sects and in many parts, has been much upon 
bation d me; with apprehensions that some who have 
a ben visited, are not coming forward in the 
the kil  “tength and devotedness that they ought; while 
z to ther  Wers seem more disposed to promote the as- 
eerfulbt @ milating of the. members of our Society with 
ness wil Hi others, than to build it up on the faith which 
g only BL tte first members were buil These thi 
ved, the rst members were built upon. These things 
veal are discouraging ; and yet there are not a few 
a tMong us who are united in the fellowship of 
t ’ 


tuflering; and are praying and watching for 


€ consolation of Israel, If these can do no 
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THE FRIEND. 


A Religious and Literary Journal. 


SEVENTH-DAY, ELEVENTH MONTH 7, 1891. 


more, they may, through faithfulness, deliver 
their own souls; and others, seeing their stead- 
fastness, may be drawn to follow them as they 
follow Christ. To-day I attended the Northern 
District Monthly Meeting. At the close of the 
last meeting a word of exhortation sprung in 
my heart, to encourage Friends to daily, inward 
travail of soul; that they may be kept alive in 
the Truth. 
ginning, a living people, and in which the 
members were made helpful to one another, and 
quick in discerning the devices of the enemy, 


It was this that made us, in the be- 


who is always seeking our destruction, both in- 


dividually and as a body.” 


1843, Fifth Month.—“I obtained a minute 


from the Monthly Meeting, and attended New 
York Yearly Meeting, throughout most of which 
I found it my place to keep under a silent tra- 
vail of spirit, for my own preservation, and that 
I might be ready to receive the intimations of 


religious duty whenever it pleased the Lord to 
put me forth in his service. On First-day 
morning, in the large meeting room, after my 


friend Thomas Kite had been engaged in the 


ministry, my way appeared to open to rise with 
the call of the prophet Jeremiah, ‘ Pass over the 
isles of Chittim, and see; send unto Kedar, and 
consider diligently, and see if there be such a 
thing: Hath a nation changed their gods, which 
are yet no gods? but my people have changed 
their glory for that which doth not profit. Be 
astonished, O ye heavens, at this, and be horri- 
bly afraid, be ye very desolate, saith the Lord. 
For my people have committed two evils; they 
have forsaken me, the Fountain of living waters, 
and hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, 
that can hold no water.’ I was led to show that, 
like the Children of Israel, many among us have 
forsaken the Truth ; and where they have done 
this, they have attempted in various instances 
to invent substitutes for obedience to the Divine 
will, inwardly made known, and taking up the 


cross daily and following Christ in the path of 


self-denial. It was through the immediate reve- 
lation of the Spirit of God, that his disciples 
could know and declare Him to be the Christ, 
the Son of the Living God; and it is only by 
the manifestation of the same Spirit, that any 
now can have true and saving faith in Him. 
The indispensable necessity of receiving Christ 
in the heart, that we may know Him for our- 
selves to save us from our sins, and the danger 
of losing that precious state, after we have known 
it, was opened to the people; and his humbling, 
solemnizing power was felt among us.” 

In the Fifth Month of 1843, our friend pro- 
cured the requisite minute of the approbation 
and unity of his Friends, to make a religious 
visit to Indiana Yearly Meeting and some of its 
meetings. He thus alluded to one of these: 

“ First-day, a large concourse of people came 
together. The young people were unsettled; 
coming into the meeting at a late hour, and 
many going out very soon. This is an evidence 
of defective education ; for were they properly 
instructed, they could not easily disturb a re- 
ligious meeting; nor would they feel the same 
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inclination to be going out, were their minds 
impressed, as they ought to be, with the solem- 
nity of Divine worship. In the forenoon I was 
silent, other Friends being engaged in the min- 
istry; but in the afternoon I was led to call the 
attention of Friends to the afflictions, permitted 
to overtake the Society; and to consider how 
far our unfaithfulness had brought them upon 
us. To examine how far the world and its at- 
tractions had absorbed the mind ; so that some 


may have forgotten the duties they owe to their 


Almighty Creator; their spiritual eye had be- 
come dim, and they unable to sound an alarm 
at the approach of the enemy, because they had 


lost their discernment. The young people were 


also spoken to,on their conduct; and all classes 


invited to draw near to the Lord Almighty ; 
that they might be clothed with the spirit of 
prayer, to cry unto Him for help in this day of 
trial; and come up faithfully, in their genera- 
tion, in showing forth the excellency of the re- 
ligion we profess,and laboring in its blessed 
cause. I hope theSpirit of Him who seeketh to 


save that which is lost, and to preserve those 


who are in danger, was the clothing of my mind; 
and that his power was exalted over disorderly 
walkers; and the rightly-exercised comforted.” 

“Third-day. After the business was finished, 
it seemed incumbent upon me, to endeavor to 
open a little of the concern I felt, particularly 
for the young men, in these times of commotion 
and division ; when many spirits are abroad in 
the world, seeking to unsettle their minds, and 
draw them from that inward abiding with Christ, 
the Captain of salvation; wherein only we can 
be preserved, receive a knowledge of our place 
and service in the church; and wisdom to do 
what He requires of us. The danger of listen- 
ing to those, who would spoil them, through 
philosophy and vain deceit; and of being led 
astray from Christ, the Sun of Righteousness ; 
so as to become like wandering stars, was plainly 
held out to them. The faithful laborers, striving 
to stem the current of disaffection, were encour- 
aged to maintain their ground, with Christian 
firmness ; and the young men invited to deep 
indwelling at the feet of Jesus; that they may 
be prepared to bear their share of the weight 
of the ark, and stand nobly in their day for the 
cause of Christ.” 

“8th. First-day. Attended their morning 
meeting in Cincinnati; in which I was enabled 
to set forth the nature of the Christian religion ; 
which changes the heart, and constrains us, as 
one of the first duties, to do justly in the sight 
of our great Creator; not as men pleasers, or 
eye servants, but in the Lord’s fear, who searches 
the heart. This vital, practical religion, regu- 
lates the natural passions and propensities; 
brings them into subjection, and qualifies man 
in every station in life, to glorify God in his 
body and in his spirit, which are his. In its 
nature and operation, it is plain and simple; 
consisting in obedience to the Divine will, as 
made known inthe heart. As man, through the 
power of Divine Grace, glorifies his Maker, he 
works out his own salvation, with fear and 
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trembling, before Him; and at the same time, 
is fitted for the Lord’s service in the world and 
in the church. Thomas Kite ended the meeting 
with prayer. 

“Feeling a concern to see the members alone, 
I proposed they should convene in the after- 
noon; which was agreed to. The number now 
composing this meeting, we were informed, is 
about one hundred males and one hundred and 
fifty females. A pretty large company collected, 
principally young persons; and I had an op- 
portunity to show, that separated as they are 
from the body of Friends, some of thém coming 
from places where they had had many advan- 
tages, they have increasing need to watch and 
pray, lest they enter into the temptations around 
them. Habits or principles, not congenial with 
the purity and self-denial of the Gospel, getting 
among them, may easily spread; unless those 
who know the voice of the true Shepherd, keep 
a firm ground, in steadily opposing wrong things. 
Faithfulness is not only of great moment to 
themselves, but may also be so, to the rising city 
where they dwell. They were affectionately 
entreated to yield to the tendering convictions 
of the Spirit of Christ, which some of them had 
known to operate powerfully on the heart; and 
lay aside those things which He required them 
to give up; that He may fashion them for his 


use; and they would receive the cunsolations of 


his peace, to reward them for obedience. Par- 
ents were impressively exhorted to watch over 
the children committed to their charge; com- 
manding them in love, and restraining them 
fram unsuitable things; that, as delegated shep- 
herds, they might guard them from the corrup- 
tions of the world, and prepare their hearts fyr 
And no greater joy 


the seed of the kingdom. 
will they have in advanced life, next to Divine 
approbation, than to see their sons as olive plants 
around their table, and their daughters as corner- 
stones, polished by the Truth, after the simili- 


tude of a palace. I felt peaceful; Divine help 
having been extended, to qualify for the dis- 
charge of duty.” 

“Twelfth Mo. 23d. Feeling my mind drawn 
to go down to Westtown school, I set off this 
morning. Two deaths having occurred among 


the scholars, sympathy, and the impression of 


duty, induced me to make them a visit. At- 
tended their meeting the next day. I was ex- 
ercised among them in the authority of Truth; 
being in the first place, led to deal plainly with 
some of the children; who, it felt to me, were 
under very little religious restraint in their own 
minds; but were doing what, at times, they knew 
was wrong, and inciting one another to the same 
improper conduct. Then I was turned to the 
care-takers ; to encourage them to a more fer- 
vent travail of soul for themselves, and for the 
children entrusted to their charge. The power 
of Truth spread over the meeting, and brought 
the spirits of some down; tendered others, and 
I hope impressions were made that will be last- 
ingly useful. In the afternoon I felt bound to 
open to them the ground of our testimony to 
the use of the plain language; thou and thee to 
one, and you to more than one. It was the 
Scripture language from Genesis to Revelations; 
and it was our duty to avoid the corruptions 
brought in through pride : also, of our testimony 
against the vain titles given to men, and against 
the heathen names of the days and months. I 
returned home on the 25th in peace; but as is 
very common with me, in poverty of spirit.” 


(To be continued.) 
eg 


Character is what man is in his inmost thought. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Some Superfluous Titles. 

A brief article lately appeared in “ THE 
FRIEND,” giving the testimony of William F. 
Davis, of Boston, concerning the simple, Serip- 
tural manner of speech as held by Friends. The 
following from a Methodist paper, the Christian 
Neighbor, appeared about the same time, and is 
a similar “strong endorsement of our testimony 
to plainness of speech.” ‘The editor says, refer- 
ring to the printed minutes of a Yearly Meeting 
which he had lately received : 

“The plain, straightforward way of doing 
business, as shown by the minutes is worthy of 
imitation by other religious assemblies. Through- 
out the minutes we fail to find Mr., Mrs., Rev., 
D. D., Col., Major, Professor, Esquire or any 
other prefix or suffix to the name of any of the 
many persons—men and women mentioned in 
the proceedings. God bless the Quakers in 
their simplicity and zeal in the maintenance of 
‘the faith which was once delivered unto the 
saints,’ ” 

When riding in a train some months ago, a 
man whom I knew by face but not by name seat- 
ed himself beside me, and handed me his card 
by way of introduction. He had not much 
more than done so, when he extended his hand 
for it, and, at the same time taking a pencil 
from his pocket, effectually marked out the 
“Rev.” which preceded his name. He then 
handed it back with some deprecatory remark 
about the title being of no consequence to him. 
It would seem as though it might very well have 
been dropped before it went to the printer. 

The late Nathan Brown, of New England, a 
Baptist, and for many years a missionary in 
Assam and Japan, and translator of portions of 
the Bible into the vernacular of those lands, 
having had conferred upon him (1855) the de- 
gree of “ Doctor of Divinity ” by Williams Col- 
lege, responded : 

“T have long felt, in common no doubt with 
many others, that the customary use of D. D. as 
a mark of distinction among ministers of the 
Gospel, or as an appendage to the common ad- 
dress of an individual, is liable to serious objec- 
tions. Regarded simply as a college honor like 
the title of A. B. or A. M. its application would 
be attended with fewer inconveniences.” He 
hence trusts that his friends will both write to 
and speak of him in a plain manner, 

The Guide to Holiness lately referred to the 
“impropriety of the term ‘ Reverend’ applied to 
ministers,” and added, “ We should welcome its 
disuse, and the doctorate also.” It thence showed 
a desire to exemplify its convictions, by print- 
ing a page of “ News from the Field,” with the 
names of the numerous ministering brethren 
mentioned shorn of the inappropriate title. 

It is to be hoped that some under our name 
in the West, who are reaching after the appel- 
lation of “ Friends’ Church,” as a designation of 
our corporate membership, will rest satisfied 
with the name which has customarily been ap- 
plied to our religious assemblies and gathering 
places. 

When the body of members shall have been 
called the “Church,” the houses for assembling 
will be similarly named, and it will become 
correspondingly easier to introduce the “ pastor,” 
steeple, bell, organ, ete. Christ Jesus, who is 
not divided, is “the Head of the body, the 
Church.” It were not well, it seems to me, to 
invest this term with any denominational or 
sectarian association. Plenty of claimants there 
be in the ecclesiastical world to the exclusive 
custodianship of the “true Church ;” so, let us 


neither add to the confusion, nor be ashamed 
of designating our religious gatherings as “ meet. 
ings,” and our places of assembly “ meeting. 
houses,” as of yore. The religious bodies eom. 
monly known as Non-Conformists have mogt] 
submitted to the substitution now proposed for 
us. Have wea clear call to follow after? 
Jostan W. Leepg 


a 
For “THE FRIEND,” 


The Eastern Shore of Chesapeake Bay, 
(Continued from page 108.) 

About the year 1744, John Griffith, who then 
resided in Darby, near Philadelphia, visited 
meetings at Cecil, Thirdhaven and other adjacent 
places, in company with Michael Lightfoot 
He says, “ we were greatly favored” in them, 

John Griffith afterwards removed to Eng 
land, and when in this country on a religious 
visit in 1766, he again visited meetings on the 
Eastern Shore. Some of these were large, “ and 
the truths of the Gospel powerfully declared in 
them, and the everlasting, unchangeable Truth 
was exalted over all of a contrary nature to 
itself.” 

In 1754 Samuel Fothergill, after visiting 
meetings in Maryland, writes to his brother and 
sister: “The state of the Church is very lop 
thereaway, their numbers small, but their care 
and zeal for Truth in general, less than their 
numbers, so that I could not avoid a daily pain 
of heart on their account, while with them,” 

Catharine Phillips, who went over the same 
ground in the following year, appears to have 
been similarly impressed with the low spiritual 
condition of the meetings. She says, “ We had 
laborious travail of spirit, the life of Truth 
being low in that quarter, but through infinite 
goodness, the testimony of it was raised in a good 
degree of authority. We had a comfortable 
hope respecting some young people hereaway.” 

In 1759 William Reckitt, while visiting in 
those parts, had to bear testimony against the 
unfaithfulness of those who brought dishonor 
upon their holy profession ; but he felt the love 
of the Gospel flow freely, even towards the back- 
sliders. 

In 1766, and again in 1768, John Woolman 
paid religious visits to Friends on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, and believed it his duty to 
travel on foot among them—one of the induce 
ments to which was, that he “might havea 
more lively feeling of the condition of the op 
pressed slaves.” He says that Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey were settled by Friends who 
were convinced of our principles in England in 
times of suffering, and coming over bought lands 
of the natives and applied themselves to his 
bandry in a peaceable way. Few Friends x 
tled in the southern provinces, but there wer 
considerable convincements there through tle 
faithful labors of travelling Friends in eat 
times. The first settlers were an imperious, 
warlike people, who were engaged in numerous 
quarrels with the Indians. 

In 1771 Joseph Oxley visited Maryland, but 
he gives very few particulars of his journey, & 
cept to describe his passage of the Choptank 
River in a boat, when he was in great danget 
of perishing from adverse winds. 

In 1763 Daniel Stanton, of Philadelphia, fet 
it right to visit meetings in the Peninsula 
Some of these opportunities were solid and edi 
fying, and of one of them he remarks, “I thought 
it was a time of tender visitation to the people 

Towards the end of the century several mint 
ters were sent by the Head of the Church inte 
that section of the country; so that there 
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reason to hope it may have been a time of re- 

gened visitation to many. Among these were 

Job Scott, Martha Routh and Richard Jordan. 

Job Scott’s journey was taken in 1789 and 
atended through a large part of the settlements 
thea existing in the Southern States. He ap- 

rs to have had great service among those of 
aber denominations. When at the Clifts, on 

the west side of the bay, he says, “We had a 

orious meeting at Friends’ meeting-house, but 
mostly among such as were not Friends, many 
of them being called Methodists, a people that 
shound in this land; and some of their hearts 
have been touched with a live coal from the 
holy altar ; but they seem very unsettled, many 
paving hurried forward into much religious 
activity, being very noisy, talkative, and almost, 
fnot quite, ranting. Yet I hope some of them 
sill come to a settlement in the Truth; but ex- 

t many will quite run out, and finally shake 
of their religious exercise ; this being the natu- 
nl consequence of making haste into religious 
performances without the pure leadings of Truth 
therein. My heart and mouth were largely 
opened among them in this and divers other 
meetings; and this day, in a special manner, 
the streams of life flowed plentifully and sweetly, 
to the refreshment of many minds.” 
In a letter to his wife in which he freely un- 
bosoms his feelings, he thus speaks of the char- 
ater of the meetings, among Methodists and 
others: “Oh! the tenderness, the brokenness, 
thesighs and tears, which seem irresistibly to 
fow forth, and abound, from meeting to meet- 
ing, among many whose hearts seem pierced 
vith the pure power of the Word of Life. Doe- 
rines flow like oil.” 
ln another letter he says: “I often think if 

Freds in these states were deep in the life of 

Truth, and the ministry in true Gospel authority, 

many who are awakened would flock into our 
lin, as doves to their windows. But alas, 
rben they look towards Friends, they can see 
or feel little to draw or fix their attention.” 

When Richard Jordan travelled in these 
parts, in 1797, he found in some places, “ great 
openness in the minds of the people generally, 

and they flocked together in abundance, at a 
very short notice, when they heard there was to 
be a public meeting.” He appears to have 
made a very general visit, and remarks towards 
the conclusion of his narrative, “ It was given 
me to believe that there is seed in these parts 
near to be gathered, if Friends keep their habi- 
lations in the Truth ; which is the prayer of my 
soul for them.” 

The reader must not suppose that the few 
Friends, from whose journals the preceding ex- 
tracts were made, were the only ones who, in 
the love of the Gospel, labored among our mem- 
bers and others in the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
lund. The epistles sent to Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting from that of Maryland, frequently 
speak of the company and labors of ministers in 
attendance. 

Several of the Friends who paid religious 
visits in Maryland towards the close of last 
century, speak of the Nicholites. John Wool- 
man says, that at the meetings he held at Mother- 
kill, Tuckahoe and Marshy Creek, “were a 
considerable number of people, followers of one 
Joseph Nichols, a preacher; who, I understand, 
8 not in outward fellowship with any religious 
society of people, but professes nearly the same 
principles as our Society doth, and often travels 
up and down, appointing meetings, to which 
many people come. I heard Friends speaking 
of some of their neighbors who had been irre- 





ligious people, that were now his followers, and 
were sober, well-behaved men and women.” 
Richard Jordan, bears a similar testimony: 
“They are a plain people, both in their dress 
and manners, and much esteemed by their 
neighbors for their uprightness and honesty in 
their dealings, and I was induced to believe that 
many of them were not far from the kingdom 
of heaven.” 
These people were very similar to Friends in 
their testimony against war, swearing, slavery, 
hireling ministry, and superfluity in dress, &c. 
Indeed, in their own records, they style them- 
selves, “ Friends, or New Quakers.” The simi- 
larity which existed between Friends and the 
Nicholites was so close, that there seemed no 
sufficient reason for belonging to separate or- 
ganizations. This was evident to themselves, 
and prepared the way for their uniting with 
Friends. Accordingly, a minute was adopted 
by Centre Monthly Meeting of this people, and 
addressed to Thirdhaven Monthly Meeting and 
expressing their belief that advantage would 
flow from an union. With this minute was sent 
a list of eighty names of persons who agreed to 
the proposal. 
Thirdhaven Monthly Meeting appointed a 
committee to take an opportunity in a collective 
capacity with these people, as to the ground of 
their request. The advice of the Quarterly 
Meeting was asked, who recommended that they 
should be visited individually, or in their fami- 
lies, which appears to have been done. The ap- 
plicants with their children amounted to about 
four hundred. The three meetings of North- 
west Fork, Centre and Tuckahoe Neck, were 
formerly Nicholite meetings, and were trans- 
ferred to Friends, when those people joined our 
Society. These events took place in the last 
two or three years of last century. 
In the year 1755 five vessels containing Aca- 
dian exiles arrived at Annapolis, and were sent 
to different parts of the province. Scharf states 
that by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, this 
harmless people (of French origin) had been 
brought under the dominion of theEnglish, but 
were to retain their lands unmolested. They 
were probably the most inoffensive people then 
dwelling on theearth. They were treated, how- 
ever with great harshness by their new masters, 
on the ground that at the capture of Fort Beau- 
jeu, a number of Acadians had been found in 
the garrison, who asserted that they were kept 
there against their will. Finally an order was 
procured from England that they should be ex- 
pelled from their homes, and the execution of 
the sentence was entrusted to the New England 
troops. Ata general assembly of the Acadians 
at Grand Pre, they were notified to quit the 
province at once, retaining only their money 
and household effects, their lands and their live 
stock being declared forfeited to the crown. 

Vessels were provided for their transport, and 
into these the unhappy Acadians were driven. 
During the fall and winter, the deportation 
continued; fathers being separated from chil- 
dren, husbands from wives, and as the different 
vessels had different destinations, the separation 
in many cases was eternal. A few escaped, and 
hid in the woods; and to insure their perishing, 
the crops were destroyed and the barns and 
houses burnt. 

The number of exiles was about 7,000, of 
whom about 900 came to Maryland. 

The connection of the French with the In- 
dians, then waging war on the frontiers, caused 
these innocent sufferers to be looked upon with 
suspicion—which was increased by their being 





professors of the Roman Catholic religion—but 
their poverty and hard fate appealed to the 
sympathies of the humane, and homes were found 
for them in various parts of the province, where 
their descendants still survive. 
(To be continued.) 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
A Walk About Merchantville. 


In the vicinity of Merchantville, in Camden 
Co., N. J., there is a small tract of low-lying, 
swampy ground, partially overgrown with bush- 
es, which furnishes a number of kinds of wild 
flowers. On the 30th of the Ninth Month, the 
writer made a visit to this and some other 
places in the neighboring country. It was late 
in the season for flowers, yet there still remained 
in bloom some of the asters and golden rods, 
two or three species of Thoroughwort (Eupa- 
torium), aud a few other late-blooming plants. 
But the matured fruit, which was now visible 
on many plants, whose,bloom had passed away, 
was a source of as much interest as the flowers 
themselves would have been. My attention was 
soon attracted by a shrub, the branches of 
which were thickly studded with bright red 
fruits, about the size of a large currant. These 
were placed in the axils of the leaves. They 
would commonly be called berries, but more 
properly should be classed with the stone fruits 
or drupes, such as the cherry and plum—for 
the fleshy substance encloses several hard stones, 
each containing a seed. 

The plant was the Black Alder, or Winter- 
berry (lex verticillata), which in summer bears 
small clusters of white flowers. 

The process by which the fruit is developed 
from the blossom is one of the most interesting 
things in the vegetable kingdom. Botanists 
consider the parts of a flower as modified leaves. 
The essentials of a perfect flower are the pistil 
or pistils, usually placed in the centre; the sta- 
mens or pollen-bearing organs; and the enve- 
lopes which surround them, in most cases con- 
sisting of colored leaves. If we imagine the 
blade of a leaf curved inwards until the edges 
meet and unite, they will form a closed case or 
pod, which is the ovary at the bottom of the pis- 
til, and in this the future seeds are to be devel- 
oped, along the line of junction of the edges. 
The edges of the altered leaf turned outwards, 
either at the tip or along the upper portion, 
form what is termed the stigma of the pistil, 
which presents a moist or clammy surface to 
which the grains of pollen given out by the sta- 
mens readily adhere. When a grain of pollen 
has thus been attached to the stigma, it absorbs 
moisture from it and soon commences to grow, 
forming a tube which penetrates to the cavity 
of the ovary and conveys thither the matter 
which the grain had contained, and which has 
the power of fertilizing the ovules and causing 
them to form the seeds. The growth of the 
seeds is often attended by remarkable changes 
in the walls of the ovary which contains them, 
and in the floral envelopes and other organs. 
The original leaf, which by the inward curv- 
ing of its blades and their growing together 
formed the cavity in which the seeds are formed, 
becomes sometimes thick and fleshy, and the 
two faces of it widely separated. In the peach, 
for example, the outer wall or membrane of the 
leaf assumes the yellow or red tint of the ripened 
fruit. The luscious flesh is developed on its 
inner face; while the inside wall hardens into 
the stone that protects the seed. These fruits 
can be greatly modified by cultivation, and thus 
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are produced the numerous varieties which our 
gardeners supply to us. 

It was by such a process as above described 
that the red berries of the Black Alder took 
the place of the white blossoms that preceded 
them. 

On the edge of the woods were growing some 
small trees with dark green leaves, and clusters 
of round fruits, each more than an inch in 
diameter. It was the well-known Persimmon 
Tree (Diospyros Virginiana). Though very as- 
tringent in their present green state, they be- 
come sweet and luscious when fully ripened by 
exposure to the frosts of early winter. This 
fruit is a berry rather than a drupe, for it has 
no inside stony lining like the peach or cherry, 
but the large flat seeds are imbedded in the flesh 
or pulp which reaches to the centre. 

As I wandered through the woods I encoun- 
tered a man gathering the nuts of the shellbark 
hickory. This form of fruit has a stony cover 
to the seed like the peach, but the outer wall of 
its ovary, instead of becoming soft and fleshy 
like that fruit, hardens into a thick case, or 
shell, which at length splits into four parts and 
allows the ripened nut to drop out. 

The bright red or deep crimson fruit of the com- 
mon Sumach (Rhus Glabra) furnished me with 
another example of a drupe-like fruit—the indi- 
vidual seeds being nut-like and surrounded with 
a brilliantly colored envelope, but without much 
pulp or other material. 

Along the road-ide were growing a number 
of the common milk-weed (Aseclepias Cornuti), 
whose fruit consisted of a pod several inches in 
length, formed by the enlargement of the origi- 
nal ovary. Some of these had split open along 
one edge—showing that they were what botanists 
term follicles. Inside, the seeds were closely and 
beautifully packed, overlapping one another, 
and each furnished with a tuft of long, silky 
hairs; on shaking one of the plants with my 
cane, the breeze swept many of them away to 
a distance, the silky fibres serving as sails to 
waft them over the land. The seed pods of a 
ticktrefoil (Desmodium) were furnished with 
another appliance (and one quite effectual) to 
secure their distribution. When mature they 
divide across into small flat, one-seeded joints, 
each of which is coated with strong curved hairs 
or hooks, by means of which they adhere to the 
clothing ofa person or to the hairs of a passing 
animal, and are thus carried far and wide—I 
have sometimes found hundreds of them on my 
pants and coat after passing through a field 
where the plants abounded. 

Another plant, whose seed vessels are some- 
what similarly equipped, is the Cockle Bur 
(Xanthium Strumarium), which Gray calls ¢ 
vile weed. It is a low-growing, branching plant 
with large coarse leaves and altogether unat- 
tractive in its appearance. It grows most abun- 
dantly on roadsides —especially those along 
which cattle and sheep are driven. The fruit 
consists of burs one-half of an inch or more in 
length, thickly beset with projecting points, the 
ends of which are bent over into sharp-pointed 
hooks, which become entangled in the hair or 
fleeces of the flocks—greatly to the annoyance 
of the wool-grower, but equally to the advantage 
of the plant which thus provides for the wide 
dissemination of its seeds. 

Abundant in the fields at this season of the 
year are the species of Beggar-ticks and Spanish 
Needles ( Bidens), the dry seed vessel of which 
is crowned, not with silky fibres like the Milk 
Weed, but with two or more slender and firm 
arms, thickly barbed with points projecting 


backwards—an admirable arrangement for ad- 
hering to clothing or fleeces of animals. I sup- 
pose there are but few of my readers who have 
rambled in the fields in the autumn of the year, 
that have not found themselves to be the unwit- 
ting agents in the dissemination of the seeds of 
these plants. J. W. 
a ee 


IN THE VINEYARD. 
A HARVEST LYRIC. 
BY FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, 


Within a trellised angle idly laid 
’Neath the green lulling shade, 
Shunning the toil they hardly seemed to shun, 
Who waste the priceless hours 
When man’s best work is done? 


As from the unsilvered grass the dawn-dew fled, 
The vineyard’s Lord and Head 

Called in the market-place the stalwart crew 
Of laborers ruddy-brown, 
Pledging each man his due. 


Yet—for God smiled on that full crop, and it 
Was for the vintage fit— 

Again the Lord went forth, and hiring more 
Sent with their baskets in, 
To pile the purple store. 


And now the sudden twilight pause is near 
When the three stars appear,* 
Signals of eve and rest from toil retired, 
While yet the loiterers lie 
Listless, unasked, unhired. 


But when the Master’s call upon them broke, 
To manhood’s part they woke, 

Each offering his best strength of heart and limb, 
And inly only felt 
The bliss of work for Him. 


So these last till the night when none can toil 
Gather the harvest spoil ; 

Last these; yet when the gate was closed, the Lord 
Summoning around Him all, 
Gave them the like reward. 


At the true heart’s love-labor, one by one, 
Rating the service done; 

Not the world’s surface-standard, by success 
Weighing the map, and blind 
To the inward more and less. 


The day far spent, yet for my Saviour’s sake, 
Lord! ere thine angels take 

The tares and wheat of earth’s last harvest-home, 
F’en at the eleventh hour 
May I be called, and come! 


—The Independent. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


* It was reckoned evening from the moment that 
three stars could be seen, by the Jews,in the time of our 
Saviour. (Edersheim’'s “ Messiah.’’) 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
IN THE SECRET OF HIS PRESENCE. 


In the secret of his presence, . 
Iam kept from strife of tongues ; 
His pavilion is around me, 
And within are ceaseless songs! 
Stormy winds, his word fulfilling, 
Beat without, but cannot harm, 
For the Masier’s voice is stilling 
Storm and tempest into calm. 


In the secret of his presence, 
All the darkness disappears ; 
For a Sun that knows no setting 
Throws a rainbow on my tears. 
So the day grows ever lighter, 
Broadening to the perfect noon ; 
So the way grows ever brighter, 
Heaven is coming near and soon. 


In the secret of his presence 
Nevermore can foes alarm; 
In the shadow of the Highest, 
I can meet them with a psalm ; 
For the strong pavilion hides me— 
Turns their fiery darts aside, 
And I know whate’er betides me, 
T shall live because He died! 


In the secret of his presence 
Is a sweet unbroken rest ; 
Pleasures, joys in glorious fulness 
Making earth like Eden blest: 
So my peace grows deep and deeper 
Widening as it nears the sea, 
For my Saviour is my Keeper, 
Keeping mine, and keeping me! 


In the secret of his presence 
Jesus keeps, I know not how; 
In the shadow of the Highest 
I am resting, hiding now. 


{HE SERVICE. 


“He that is faithful in that which is least is faithfy] 
also in much.” 


I cannot do great things for Him, 
Who did so much for me; 

But I would like to show my love, 
Lord Jésus, unto Thee, 

Faithful in very little things, 
O Saviour, may I be. 

There are small things in daily life 
In which I may obey, 

And thus may show my love to Thee; 
And always—every day— 

There are some little loving words, 
Which I, for Thee, may say. 


There are small crosses I may take; 
Small burdens I may bear; 

Small acts of faith, and deeds of love, 
Small sorrows I may share; 

And little bits of work for Thee— 
I may do everywhere. 


So I ask Thee, Lord, to give me grace— 
My little place to fill ; 
That I may ever walk with Thee, 
And ever do Thy will, 
And in each duty, great or small, 
I may be faithful still. 
—Episcopal Recorder, 
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A True Story.—* Papa, will you please give 
me fifty cents for my spring hat? ’ Most all 
the academy girls have theirs.” 

“No, May; I can’t spare the money.” 

The above request was persuasively made by 
a sixteen-year old maiden as she was preparin 
for school, one fine spring morning. The refusal 
came from the parent in a curt, indifferent tone. 

The disappointed girl went to school. The 
father started for his place of business. On his 
way thither he met a friend, and, being hail 
fellow well met, he invited him into Mac’s fora 
drink. As usual, there were others there, and 
the man that could not spare his daughter fifty 
cents for a hat, treated the crowd. 

When about to leave, he laid a half-dollar on 
the counter, which just paid for the drinks. 

Just then the saloon-keeper’s daughter entered, 
and going behind the bar, said : “ Papa, I want 
fifty cents for my new spring hat.” 

“All right,” said the dealef, and taking up 
the half-dollar from the counter, he handed tt 
over to the girl, who departed smiling. 

May’s father seemed dazed, walked out alone 
and said to himself: “I had to bring my fify 
cents here for the rumseller’s daughter to buy 
a hat with, after refusing it to my own. - I'll 
never drink another drop.” And he kept his 
pledge.—Philadelphia Methodist. 


, silicates 

Epicurr.—An epicure has no sinecure ; heis 
unmade, and eventually dished by many dishes 
Champagne falsifies its name, when once it begins 
to affect his system ; his stomach is so deranged 
in its punctuation, that his colon makes a point 
of coming to a full stop; keeping it up late 
ends in his being laid down early ; and the bon 
vivant who has been always hunting pleasure, 
finds at last, that he has been only whipping 
and spurring, that he might be the sooner in a 
his own death! 
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sxtracts from My Christian Experience. The Meteorites of Mexico —The most remark- 


pY T. G. TAYLOR, THE CONVERTED CONVICT. able meteoric irons of America as respects size 
Se I and weight are found upon the table-lands of 
A PRESENT CONCERN. Mexico. 

We are told in Scripture, that this life is a} The largest irons occur in the State of Chi- 
ged-time, and the future is the harvest, “He|huahua and are known as the “meteorites of 
that soweth to the flesh, shall of the flesh reap |Chupaderos.” According to the history of 
qrruption; he that soweth to the spirit, shall of] Philip II they were discovered by the explorer 
ihe spirit reap life everlasting.” Antonio de Espejo in 1581, This refers to the 

Happiness or misery is the development of| two largest blocks lying in the soil some three 
our present characters, for is it not written, “ He hundred yards apart but evidently broken one 
that is holy let him be holy still, and he that is from the other at the time of the fall. This be- 
sajast, let him be unjust still?” Is it not plain | comes strikingly evident when the two models 
then, that religion is a thing we must have here, | are brought together end to end, for the ragged 
forif this life be the seed-time of the future, | projections of one fit into the depressions in the 
how can we expect to reap in another world | other, and the thickness at the contact is the 
other harvests than we have been sowing here?|same in both. The smaller of the blocks so 

represented by the cast is about seven feet in 


How can we hope that Heaven shall be our 
eternal inheritance, unless the earnest be begun | length and three feet six inches in breadth and 
in our souls on earth? eighteen inches in thickness. Its density is 7.80 
and its weight by calculation is not less than 
18,500 pounds or over nine tons. The second 
and larger portion measures over eight feet in 
length, six and a half feet in width, and about 
sixteen inches in thickness. Its mass is caleu- 

























to bear upon the members of all railroad bridges 
and trusses in the State. The report of this in- 
vestigation has just been published and makes 
a volume of nearly 2,000 pages. ‘ 

The Commissioners were moved to take this 
action by the occurrence of several accidents 
from defective bridges. On Second Month 17, 
1883, a temporary bridge or trestle over Allen’s 
Creek, on the Genesee Valley Railroad, between 
Rochester and Hinsdale, gave way while a 
freight train was crossing, which resulted in the 
death of the fireman and the severe bruising of 
the engineer. The master carpenter of the road 
admitted that he had recently made repairs to 
the bridge, but that he did not understand cal- 
culating the resistance of beams or trusses to 
strains. On Tenth Month 22, 1883, an accident 
occurred on the Glens Falls branch of the Rens- 
selaer and Saratoga Railroad, when three per- 
sons were killed and twenty-two wounded. The 
person in charge of the division of this road 
upon which the accident occurred declared that 
he was unable to calculate bridge strains, being 
merely a bridge carpenter by trade. He judged 
by experience as to what the different members 
ought to be, and the strdins on the bridge had 
never been calculated by anybody. 























“Nothing is worth a thought beneath 
But how I may escape the death 
That never, never dies; 
How make my own election sure 
And when I fail on earth secure 
A mansion in the skies.” 













lated as two cubic meters, and its weight 31,200 
pounds. 

The two portions if united would present the 
appearance of an irregular plate or tabular mass 
over fifteen feet long, from three to six feet wide 
and half a yard thick, and would weigh nearly 
twenty-five tons. Both masses contain the min- 
eral troilite, a protosulphid of iron, character- 
istic of meteoric masses, giving additional evi- 
dence, if any were needed, of the extra-terrestrial 
origin of these irons. 

It is hard to conceive how such a massive plate 
of metal could have been broken asunder even 
by the force of the shock of contact with the 
surface of the earth; but such fractures are 
common in meteorites and are explained by the 
resistance of the air producing sudden and great 
heat of the outer portions of the intensely cold 
body from the frigid regions of space. 


Sweet Potato Black Rot.—The Journal of My- 
cology issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, contains an examination of this 
destructive disease, and the natural history of 
the fungus which causes it. The most conspicu- 
ous sign of the disease is the presence of dark, 
somewhat greenish spots, extending some dis- 
tance into the tissue itself. These spots are 
sunken areas with distinct margins, like spots 
burned into the potato with a metal dye which 
has left the skin uninjured. 

The sprouts produced by a diseased potato 
are themselves infected with the fungus, and in 
their turn produce diseased potatoes. If a po- 
tato, on which the fungus has developed, is 
stored in a bin with sound tubers, the fungus 
will spread through the bin and infect almost 
the whole contents. 

Experiments on the best methods of checking 
the disease are still in course of trial—one of 
the most important precautions is to plant only 
sprouts from healthy tubers; and another is, to 
avoid raising potatoes in ground impregnated 
with the disease. Decaying roots and refuse 
should be removed from the field and burned. 


Strains on Railroad Bridges.—The Board of 
Railroad Commissioners of the State of New 
York was established in Second Month, 1883, 
and within a year from that date a thorough 
investigation was commenced for the purpose of 
obtaining exact knowledge of the strains brought 



















FORGIVENESS. 

Revenge and hatred will lead to the abodes 
of misery — forgiveness and love to Heaven 
above. Our blessed Saviour directs us to pray 
for forgiveness, and informs us that if we forgive 
not men their trespasses against us, our heavenly 
Father will not forgive our sins, and hence un- 
swe possess a forgiving spirit we cannot enter 
Haven. We cannot be happy so long as we 
nelitate revenge to a fellow-being. There is 
delight in forgiving and being forgiven. How 
qick a reunion of heart takes place, when par- 
don is asked, and “I forgive thee” escapes the 
lips once alienated and estranged. But, alas, 
how many (even professing Christians) indulge 
in this spirit of revenge. Oh! how they lose 
aight of Jesus, who was ever ready to forgive 
the injuries heaped upon Him; who returned 
not evil for evil, but good for evil, kindness for 
ingratitude. 


“Where is the heart that will not throb and heave 
At the faint cry, forgive me, Oh forgive?” 


START RIGHT. 


During the few years of my imprisonment 
ad Christian pilgrimage, I have known men 
who on a sudden leap into religion; they get it 
qickly, keep it for a time, and at last lose it, 
because they did not receive it the right way, 
even by the way of the cross, which is looked 
upon as unpleasant, therefore before the Holy 
Spirit has wrought a good work in them, and 
they have been brought to give up all and trust 
in Christ, they make a profession of religion. 
“This is setting up in business without a stock 
intrade, and there must be a failure.” 

Let us recollect that we must pass through 
the dark tunnel of conviction, before we can 
come out into the sunshine of salvation. 

What is the good of outward religion unless 
we have the root of thé matter in us? Unless 
the heart has been plowed with the plough of 
the spirit, and sown with the sacred seed of the 
Gospel, the harvest cannot be realized. There 
must be a right start in running the Christian 
race or there can be no hope of winning the 


Crown. BS, 


SPRINGVILLE, Iowa, Tenth Month, 1891. 


At Weedsport, on the Southern Central Rail- 


road, Second Month 14, 1884, a train had 
reached the bridge over the Seneca River, when 
the north span gave way, and the engine, tender 
and two box cars were precipitated into the 
river where the water was twenty-two feet deep. 
The engineer, fireman and a brakeman were 
drowned, and the cause of the disaster was a 
defective truss. 


An analysis of the strains upon the members 


of the bridges where the accidents above cited 
occurred disclosed the fact that in one case more 
than the breaking load was brought upon beams, 
and that in other cases strains were habitually 


brought upon web members, which made it a 
matter of astonishment that the bridges did not 


give way sooner than they did. 


The Railroad Commissioners found at the very 
inception of their investigation that on many of 
the railroads of the State of New York there 
had been no competent calculation of the strains 
on the bridges for many years, if at all, the work 
requiring technical education, familiarity with 
the theory of mechanics, and a considerable 
knowledge of mathematics. 

The Commissioners, therefore, requested draw- 
ings or tracings of all the truss bridges, on all 
the lines, stating the location of each, and the 
time when built and full descriptions. Some 
companies objected to this at first, but all finally 
complied, and the result has been that railroad 
managers found defects in many of their bridges 
of which they had no previous knowledge, and 
which might never have become known until 
revealed by some terrible accident. In a num- 
ber of cases bridges were strengthened before 
the train sheets were forwarded to the Commis- 
sioners. After the sheets were received they 
were carefully gone over and recalculated. 

The number of railroad truss bridges in the 
State is about two thousand five hundred, not 
including the New York elevated roads, the 
strains upon which have also been calculated. 
Six hundred and sixty-nine truss bridges have 
been criticised by the Board, of which 535 have 
been repaired by the various companies, and 134 
entirely rebuilt. Cases have occurred, particu- 
larly in old bridges, where the iron in the sus- 
pension rods was strained at 20,000 pounds to 
the square inch and more, and where three or 
mvre rods constituted the member, there being 




























































































no certainty that the adjustment was such that 
each rod was doing its share of the work. 

The Commissioners accept the weight of the 
maximum rolling load, as furnished by each 
company, unless it is obvious that it is too light, 
in which case they assume a weight of locomo- 
tive, tender and train load likely to arise from 
the traffic of the road. The rules adopted by the 
Commissioners require that iron should not be 
strained per square inch to a greater extent 
than 10,000 pounds, and wood than 800 pounds, 
in tension; nor more than 10,000 pounds or 800 
pounds in compression, diminishing, however, 
as the length of the member increases in propor- 
tion to its diameter, in accordance with well- 
regulated formulas. 

There has been, of late years,a great increase 
in the weight of rolling stock. There were 
many bridges still standing which were built 
when the maximum weight of locomotives and 
tenders was 55 tons, and the maximum weight 
of a freight car and its load was 19 tons. Now 
locomotive and tender weigh 100 tons, and 
freight cars, with their loads, 40 tons. 

In regard to improvements in modern engi- 
neering, the Commissioners say that in the early 
days of bridge building, particularly of iron 
bridges, it was the custom to construct trusses 
of complicated forms, the accurate calculations 
of the strains on which it is very difficult, in 
some cases impossible, to compute. An approxi- 
mation close enough for practical purposes is 
always reached, however, but a better practice 
now prevails, and trusses of simple form, ad- 
mitting of no ambiguity, are alone accepted by 
the best engineers. In exceptional cases com- 
plex trusses have to be resorted to, but they are 
avoided as much as possible. 

The report gives an accurate record of the 
dimensions of every member of every truss rail- 
road bridge in New York State, and of the 
strains thereon, as shown by the plans and strain 
sheets filed in the office of the Commission- 
ers. 

If the same careful investigation and correc- 
tion could be made of the bridges of all railroads 
of the country, the dangers from accidents would 
be very much reduced.—Scientific American. 


A Copy of a Letter from a Clergyman to P. 
Brayton. 


Friend :—That love that thinketh no evil, and 
rejoiceth in the truth, constraineth me to say 
that the exhortation on Wednesday evening was 
suited to my case or state. I am humbly thank- 
ful God hath not left me without his witness in 
my heart, and also that He hath inclined you to 
point me out. May I humbly and patiently wait 
his time of deliverance, and follow by faith his 
fiery and cloudy pillar all through this howling 
wilderness. I have, I humbly hope, preached 
Jesus Christ, but not in your Society; and I 
hope in a good measure, with a single eye to 
the glory of God, but having been lately exer- 
cised with many severe trials from the professed 
church, I have been led to retire more inward, 
to commune with my own heart and be still. 
I see my own ignorance, my will worship, my 
forms and modes, &c. 

Gospel schemes, my unfeeling prayers, and of- 
tentimes unseasonable preaching, without Spirit 
and Life, as only arising from a carnal mind, 
which is enmity with God; and the imagination 
exalting itself therefrom; from six years of age 
I have at seasons tasted of Divine love and favor, 
but, I must lament, I have too often lost the 
savor of his precious truth. May it be so no 


THE FRIEND. 


more, many times like Israel of old have I been 
delivered, and as often, like them, have I pro- 
voked him by distrust, yet he hath chastised, 
&c. I have been like a bullock unaccustomed 
to the yoke. Oh! that I might be so moulded 
in his heavenly image and daily say, experi- 
mentally, “ Thy will be done.” He indeed re- 
newed his love to me that evening, and since 
He has caused his grace to distil as the dew, 
and hath given me to know in his own time and 
way, He will lengthen my cords and strengthen 
my stakes, and cause me to break out on the 
right side and on the left. I feel my spirit 
melted, while I write this, with the tenderest 
love and affection towards you that minister in 
the Word, and towards your Society. I joy in 
your joys and should sorrow in your sorrows, did 
I but know them; pardon me if I go so far as 
to say that I have seen in my mind what the 
Lord will doin his own time. Anti-Christ will 
fall in all his power, and a pure primitive church 
(perhaps like thine) arise out of its ruins, for 
in the evening time shall be light, and that shall 
shine brighter and brighter to the perfect day. 
I have been burdened with the weight of an 
awful, fearful apprehension that the Lord God 
has a controversy with us as a nation laden with 
iniquity, his hand hath been, is, and will be 
stretched against us, if we do not repent and 
turn to Him with all our minds. Oh! Friend, 
I know by many years’ experience (though I 
am but a young man) that if you are faithful 
to reprove publicly and privately, you will suffer 
persecution, perhaps even amongst some of your 
whole hearted people, for all are not Israel that 
are born of Israel; but continue your faithful- 
ness unto death, and you know who hath said 
He will give you a crown of life. 

I conclude, may the peace of God rule in your 
heart, and may you be stirred up to thankfulness 
to Him in your Spirit on my account, and may 
all that heard you that evening, if He so will, 
meet to praise Him forever. As for me, at a 
suitable season, thy people shall be mine. I will 
live and die in their communion and amongst 
them (if I can and the Lord please, be buried, 
thy God shall be my God, and to his grace I am 
a great debtor. 

When you find freedom in prayer, remember 

Your affectionate friend, 
W.N. F. 

Second Month, 1787. 


_. 
From ‘‘ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.” 


In a copy of The Friends’ Monthly Magazine, 
1829-30, I find this quaint picture of early days : 
—John Audland and John Camn, in the course 
of their ministerial service passing through Bar- 
ton, in Oxfordshire, in the year 1654, stopped at 
the Cross, and exhorted the people to take heed to 
the light within them, after which they were 
walking along the street leading their horses, 
which a young woman, named Maud Hierns, 
observing, went home and said: “ Father, there 
have been two men preaching at the Cross, and 
nobody has asked them to eat or to drink.” 
He replied: “Go, Maud, and ask them to come 
here, and bring their horses ;” which they did 
and were hospitably received and entertained, 
continuing there till next day. During their 
visit they had much religious conversation with 
their host, Wm. Hierns, who was an ancient 
man, a Baptist by profession. He assented to 
their doctrine, and said: “ It is the truth, the 
very truth; but what would my brethren say to 
me were I to change my profession?” While 
they were iu conversation Maud placed herself 


behind John Audland’s chair, listening atten. 
tively to their communications ; her mind was 
opened to receive the principles they professed 
and for her steady perseverance therein she guf. 
fered much unkind treatment from her parents 
notwithstanding their house was open to entertain 
traveling Friends. Her going to meeting was 
much obstructed, particularly by her mother 
who used to send her some distance into the 
fields to milk the cows when she had several 
miles to walk to meeting. 

At length her diligent conduct in the family 
awakened tenderness in her father towards her 
so that he said to his wife: “My dear, if Maud 
will be a Quaker, let her be a Quaker; she 
is best of all the children, and she shall have, 
horse to go to meeting on.” Her situation now 
was rendered much easier; she attended Milton 
Meeting, to which young Giles Tydmarsh used 
to go. He one day said to her: “ Maud, I want 
to speak to thee.” She replied : “ If thou hast 
anything to say to me, Giles, come to my father's 
house.” He did so, and making matrimonial 
proposals, it met with the old man’s approbation, 
who thereupon said to his wife: ‘ My dear, if 
Maud will be a Quaker, a Quaker husband js 
best for her, and I like Giles well. I will go 
and speak to his father about it.” Giles Tyd. 
marsh, the elder, was then a prisoner in Oxford 
Castle, on an excommunication for not attendin 
church. They met in the Castle with “ Ah! 
William, how dostdo?” ‘ How dost do, Giles? 
but to the matter in hand; thy son Giles hasa 
mind to my daughter Maud; what wilt thou 
give thy son?” “TI will give him the house in 
the Nether Row at Chipping Norton.” “ That’a 
enough, Giles.” “ And what wilt thou give thy 
daughter?” “I will give her seventy pounds.” 
“That’s enough, William.” Matters being fixed 
they married and lived in the said house. Old 
Giles Tydmarsh continued a prisoner seven 
years, and was then released, with about four 
hundred more in the nation, by letters patent 
from King Charles, in the year 1672. During 
his confinement he used to make shoes, his wife 
or son going every two weeks with work taking 
away what he had done. It does not app 
that after his release he returned to his busines 
again ; but with his wife went and lived with 
his son and daughter, Giles and Maud Tydmarsh, 
at Chipping Norton. They both lived to be 
about ninety years of age, she surviving her 
husband only one day; they were interred in 
one grave at Milton. 

A.B. 
sivctessltaaiaaiinllsiiit 

Tue Best Recire For Rest.—there is noth 
ing which will give a chance for rest to overtired 
nerves so surely as a simple religious faith in the 
overruling, wise, and tender providence whieh 
has usin its keeping. Itis in chafing against the 
conditions of our lives that we tire ourselves 
immeasurably. It is in being anxious about 
things which we cannot help that we often do 
the most of ourspending. A simple faith in God 
which practically and every moment, and not 
only theoretically and on Sundays, rests on the 
knowledge that He cares for us at least as much# 
we care for those who are the dearest to us, willdo 
much to give the tired nerves the feeling of the 
bird in itsnest. Do not'spend what strength you 
have, like the clematis, in climbing on yourself, 
but lay hold on things that are eternal, and the 
peace of them will pass into your soul like 
healing balm. Put yourself in the great evet 
lasting currents, and then you can rest on yout 
oars, and let those currents bear you on theit 
strength.— Anna C. Brackett. 
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Items. 


Romanism in Italy.—A writer in The Christian 
{deocate says, that when in Italy, he was much im- 
with the beggarly attendance of worship- 
rs at the services in St. Peters and other promi- 
yet places of worship. “The priests as a class 
ye very unpopular, especially with the men. Itis 
the marked exception rather than the rule, that 
the men go to the confessional.” He says that the 
jetruction of the temporal power of the Pope 
poke a spell which had rested over the Italian 
ple for centuries; and that Italy is ripe for the 
sivent of a new religious life. 


the Indwelling of Christ.—At a recent meeting 
ia Washington of the Second Ecumenical Metho- 
dist Conference, one of their ministers, William 
Arthur, produced a sermon which bore testimony 
tothe presence of Christ with the members of bis 
church. It says: “ The presence of the Lord with his 
nmbers individually is always spoken of as an 
gtual indwelling, a making of his abode, and of 
the abode of the Father with the man, an inhabi- 
tation of the heart by the Holy Spirit. Citing his 
own particular case, Paul cries: ‘ When it pleased 
God to reveal his Son in me, that I might preach 
Him among the Gentiles.’ Mark, he does not say 
merely revealed his Son ‘to me,’ but ‘in me,’ in 
hich words he intimates two things: the real 
method in which the child of God is born again— 
that is, by the revelation within his soul of the 
Son of God as Ais Saviour; and in the next place 
the true source of all living testimony to Christ, 
namely, the revelation of Him in the soul as the 
Swiour of the world. This inward revelation in the 
wul of the Saviour bears with itan impulse urging 
w to live in the body the life of Him whose work 
here was to seek and tu save that which was lost. 
*#* ‘Your bodies are members of Christ, * * * 
your body is a temple of the Holy Ghost which is 
inyou.’ The consecrating effect of the Lord’s in- 
dvelling in his children is to make the entire frame 
iwmple inclosure, the heart betng the inmost 
shin, and all the members temple-vessels, instru- 
nents of righteousness, unto God.” 


Friends in Great Britain.—The late numbers of 
the British Friend and the London Friend both give 
notice of a change in the editorial management of 
those journals at the close of the present year. The 
British Friend says, that “The new editor will be 
asisted by well-qualified Friends in the endeavor 
to present and apply the principles of primitive 
Quakerism to the needs of our times, &e.” The 
london Friend is to be changed from a monthly to 
aweekly periodical, and is to be edited by Henry 
Stanley Newman. 

Isaac Sharp, who was liberated by London Year- 
ly Meeting many months since for an extensive 
journey which his feeble health then prevented 
him from performing, left home on this account on 
the 23d of Ninth Month. His prospect was to 
proceed to Constantinople, by way of Vienna. 


At the Meeting for Sufferings held in the Ninth 
onth, it was agreed to appropriate £150 towards 
iefraying the expenses of Benjamin Trueblood for 
iyear’s work in France in the interests of peace. 
bya communication published in the British 
Trend, it appears that this step has awakened some 
Wexiness, it being considered to be out of the line 
ofthe duties of the Meeting for Sufferings to liber- 
tt Friends for public service. 


General Booth’s Farm Colony.—This was one of 
the features in the plan proposed in his noted book, 
“Darkest England,” for the help of the degraded 
Classes in London. It comprises 1,250 acres of land 
Mating on the River Thames, in Essex County, 
pirchased at a cost of about $100 per acre. The 
wil is said not to be very productive, but it will 
doubtless furnish a vast amount of work to those 
tat there to labor. 


4 Mohammedan Critic of Pseudo- Christianity. —A 
rmarkable article on Christianity and Mohamme- 
ism was recently published by the Turkish pa- 
bet, the Terjiman Hakikat. Of course it is not the 
tal Christianity of the New Testament which is 
open to such criticism. But it is humiliating that 
¢ Wars and aggressions of professing Christendom 


should have given such cause for sarcasm to the 
followers of Islam. The article remarks as follows: 

“What is this ‘ progress of civilization’ that the 
Europeans speak of? It means that success justifies 
everything. To lie, to cheat, or to flog and hang 
starving Mussulmans, like Stanley’s rear-guard, 
for stealing a mouthful of meat, is justified by it. 
The motto ‘Clear out for I want to come there’ is 
justified by it, and is illustrated by the destruction 
of native races wherever Europeans set foot. This 


* progress of civilization’ includes the regarding of 


adultery as permissible folly, as in London, and 
the leaving of families to starve or commit suicide 
from want, as in Paris, the destruction of all confi- 
dence of man in man, and the regarding religious 
observances as childish, Tell these things to a 
savage and he will say, What Barbarism? They 
keep their property safe without the aid of police 
in a hut of straw, while in the palaces, said to be 
civilized, with all their police and courts, guillo- 
tines and executions, the peeple’are unable to keep 
their solid stone houses and their iron safes from 
attack. Islam is grateful that it has none of this 
‘progress of civilization.’ 

“Let the effects of religion’ in advancing or re- 
tarding progress be brought under scrutiny. Wher- 
ever Islam bas gone it has saved the original 
inhabitants. All are still there, with language and 
nationality preserved. Where can Christianity 
show that it has done this? Where are the Arabs 
of Spain, the aborigines of Australia and America? 
What is Christianity now trying to do with the 
Jews in Russia?” 
Prospectus of Friends’ Boarding School, under 

care of Iowa Yearly Meeting (Conservative), 

for Academic Year 1891-2. 


To Whom it May Concern.—A solicitude for the 
proper education of our youth in the essential and 
elementary branthes of knowledge, apart from asso- 
ciated influences of a hurtful character so generally 
attending its acquisition, has long been felt by this 
yearly meeting with a concern to guard them 
against that compromising spirit so prevalent in 
many educational institutions, in regard to religious 
faith and practice, frequently presenting a barrier 
to the acceptance of Christian Truth in its sim- 
plicity. e 

To overcome such difficulties and with especial 
reference to the needs of members of our religious 
Society in isolated localities a way has seemed to 
open for the establishment of a school by the erec- 
tion of a building, now about completed, affording 
boarding accommodation for those living too remote 
to attend as day scholars. 

The management of such an institution is felt to 
be a weighty and responsible undertaking, demand- 
ing the prayerful sympathy and support of all 
rightly concerned Friends, and the committee es- 
pecially appeal to all parents and students who 
intend becoming patrons of the school, to aid in 
maintaining the needful discipline and good govern- 
ment thereof. 


Location.—This institution stands on a beautiful 
site, comprising two acres of land,in the midst of a 
pleasant and healthy section of country, and is 
located centrally between three main lines of rail- 
road, being about three miles south of Le Grand, 
on the Chicago and Northwestern railroad, and 
two miles north-of Dunbar, on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul railroad, and three miles south- 
east of Dillon, on the Iowa Central railroad. The 
community is characterized for industry and good 
moral habits. 


Course of Study.—While this is intended for a 
Graded School, we do not feel warranted, at present, 
in publishing a prescribed course until the needs 
and wishes of the patrons are more developed. 

We are, however, free to state that the object is 
to furnish a good practical English education, in- 
cluding Elementary Science; and would encourage 
all who feel drawn towards the school to correspond 
with those in charge, stating their standing and 
wishes. 


Officers and Government.—The officers of the in- 
stitution shall be a Superintendent aud Matron, 
whose duties will be to take a general care and 
oversight thereof. 





Competent teachers will be employed to take 
charge of the school. 

Believing that the tendency of gaudy apparel 
and conformity to the changing fashions of the 
times are calculated to foster pride and emulation 
in the minds of the young, simplicity of dress and 
address will be expected of all. 

Due respect for the regulations of the institution 
will be expected of each one attending the school. 

This school is intended to meet the needs of 
members of the Society of Friends; but other 
young people who will respect and conform to the 
rules and discipline of the institution will be deemed 
eligible for admission. 


Calendar.—F all term of eight weeks to commence 
Ninth Month 14th. 

Winter term of sixteen weeks to commence Eley- 
enth Month 24th. 


Terms.—Board and lodging for Fall term, $12.00. 
Tuition — Primary, $3.00. Tuition — Advanced, 
$4.00. Winter term at proportionate rates. Charges 
payable in advance. 

Students boarding in the building will be required 
to furnish their own bed clothes and towels, and to 
pay a reasonable charge for washing. 

The building is designed to furnish board and 
lodging for about thirty pupils, and school accom- 
modations for about thirty day scholars in addition. 

Those coming on the trains will be met at any 
of the above named stations and conveyed to the 
school, by word being sent to Ole T. Sawyer, Le 
Grand; Thomas Larson, Dunbar; or Ann Thorena 
Tostenson, Dillon, all in Marshall County, Iowa. 

Further information in reference to the school 
may be obtained by applying to any of the com- 
mittee in charge, whose names and addresses are as 
follows: 

Archibald Crosby, Paulina, Ia.; Ole T. Sawyer, 
Le Grand, Ia.; Sigbjorn T. Rosedale, Le Grand, 
Ia.; Andrew Tow, Norway, Ia.; Jesse Negus, West 
Branch, Ia.; Tristram Coggeshall, West Branch, 
Ia.; Ann Thorena Tostenson, Dillon, Ia.; Melinda 
Thompson, Dunbar, Ia.; Anna Olson, Paulina Ia. ; 
Isabel Thomas, Earlham, Ia.; Lydia B. Oliphant, 
West Branch, Ia.; Ruth Carey, Ackworth, Ia. 
Signed on behalf of the Committee. 

ARCHIBALD CROSBIE, Clerk. 
si acacia ane eee 

Dr. Herrick Johnson says, ‘“‘ Whatever thy 
hands find to do that is lawful to be done, do it 
with the whole heart. But do it to the glory of 
God. Be unworldly at your world’s work. Buy- 
ing, possessing, accumulating,—this is not world- 
liness. But doing this in the love of it, with no 
love of God paramount, doing it so that thoughts 
of eternity and of God are an intrusion, doing 
it so that one’s spirit is secularized in the pro- 
cess,—this is worldliness. Let a man beware of 
this. It will eat out his piety as inevitably.as 
he lives, and allows it.” 
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Our aged Friend, Joseph Morris, of Carding- 
ton, Ohio, sends to us the following letter, re- 
ceived from one who, like him, maintains his 
allegiance to the Truth in the midst of a gene- 
ration who have largely deviated from the path 
in which the early members of our Society 
walked. 

It is especially interesting to us, as illustrating 
the query contained in an editorial on the sub- 


ject of correspondence in THE FRIEND, of Tenth 


Month 3lst:—“ Have not all those who adhere 
to the doctrines and testimonies of our common 
Society, no matter what may be the status of 
the meeting to which they belong, strong claims 
upon the sympathy and fellowship of those in 
other parts who are like minded ?”’ 

And it is encouraging as an evideuce of the 


: 
' 
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accuracy of the statement of the same editorial, 
that even in meetings which have widely de- 
parted from the principles of Friends, there are 
still preserved those who walk in the old paths. 

The interchange of feeling between these two 
Friends, reminds one of the language of Mala- 
chi: “Then they that feared the Lord spake 
often one to another, and the Lord hearkened 
and heard it; and a book of remembrance was 
written before Him, for them that feared the 
Lord, aud thought upon his name.” 

It may be proper to add, that this letter is 
published with the consent of the writer. 


“My dear Friend, Joseph Morris: —I ask 
thee to excuse me, a stranger, in thus writing 
to thee. I recollect seeing thee in New York, I 
think, during the time of Yearly Meeting there, 
many years ago. Having seen in THe FRIEND 
several communications in relation to the very 
unsettled condition of our beloved Society, 
written by thee, I felt to say they have my 
hearty approval, and do most fully enter into 
sympathy with all those who stand firmly and 
uncompromisingly for the faith and practices of 
the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. I do greatly deplore the innovations in 
the doctrines and practices which have to such 
an extent spread and are spreading within our 
borders. The Meeting of which I am a mem- 
ber, is the only one in our Quarterly Meeting 
(Nine Partners,) which is preserved from read- 
ing the Scriptures in meetings or singing in 
them—which I can assure thee is a great com- 
fort to me in my declining years—as to-day is 
my 74th birth-day. 

“Tt was with sorrow that I read in Tue 


FRIEND, some of the unsound views held up In 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting, and the prac- 


tices of ancient Friends berated. I can say in 
truth, thy communications in THe Frrenp 
have been very encouraging and strengthening 
to me. And may the Lord still guide thee 
by wise counsel, and at the end of thy course 
here, receive thee into his eternal Kingdom of 
rest and peace, to go no more out forever. 

“In the fellowship and love of the Gospel, I 
conclude, and bid thee farewell. 

“Truly thy friend, 
“ RicHarD T. Osporn. 
“QuaKeER Hitt, Dutchess Co., N. Y.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The public debt statement shows 
a decrease of $4,025,527 during Tenth Month. Total 
cash in the Treasury, $740,530,258. 

The Chilian Government has replied to Minister 
Egan’s demand for an explanation of the recent attack 
upon American sailors. The reply is couched in very 
strong language, and it is understood that it amounts 
to a refusal to accept responsibility for the affair. The 
State Department at Washington has been notified. 

On the 2d inst., the Comptroller of the Currency ap- 
pointed a Receiver for the suspended Maverick Na- 
tional Bank, of Boston. It is reported by the examiner 
that the bank’s liabilities are $8,000,000, and the cash 
on hand $1,400,000.“ The bank’s irregularities” are 
said to have dated back more than two years. 

The Treasury Department has instructed the Col- 
lector of Customs at Bangor, Me., that certain gin and 
brandy recently imported, and now remaining in his 
custody, are not to be sold as unclaimed merchandise, 
but are to be held until further orders. The liquor 
will be sold in some other State, as the Department 
does not desire to interfere with the State Prohibitory 
law. 

On the 30th ultimo, 163 convicts working in the 
mines at Briceville, Tenn., were liberated by the 
miners. The same day 143 were freed at Coal Creek, 
and on the 2d inst. 200 at Oliver Springs. Governor 
Buchanan has issued two proclamations, one offering 
a reward of $5,000 for the arrest and conviction of the 
leader of the Briceville riot, and the other offering a 
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reward of $25 each for the capture of the escaped con- 
victs. 

Grain Inspector Clausen, of Minnesota, reports that 
wheat is being received at Duluth at the rate of 1,000,- 
000 bushels per day, eclipsing all former records, and 
that the combined receipts at Duluth and Minneapolis 
on the 26th ult. were 1,500,000 bushels from the farms 
of Minnesota and the Dakotas, “a record which has 
never been equalled.” 

The grain shipments from Duluth for 1891 to date 
are 21,933,400 bushels, as against 10,720,593 for the 
corresponding period of last year. The receipts have 
been 24,870,106 bushels, and a total of 40,000,000 on 
this wheat crop is predicted. 

An Indian boy, attending the school at the Pine 
Ridge Agency, South Dakota, asked the superintend- 
ent one day, with much concern, if there was “ going 
to be another uprising of the white people” soon. 

A suit has been entered in the United States Court, 
at Pittsburgh, against the officers of the Louisiana Lot- 
tery, for unlawfully using the mails. 

Reports received at Guthrie, Okalahoma, from the 
Pottawottomie Reservation, state that prairie fires are 
raging there and doing great damage. Many settlers 
have lost their homes, and hundreds of the men, wo- 
men and children are fighting the flames. 

The “Salton Lake,” which so suddenly appeared, is 
as rapidly disappearing, says the San Francisco Bulle- 
tin. One month more, according to parties who have 
just returned from its site, and no more sign of the 
so-called desert lake will be seen. 

A tobacco dealer in New Haven, whose trade in the 
main is with the Yale boys, says that the sale of cigar- 
ettes is falling off. Three years ago he sold 360,000 
packages of one brand; last year he sold 200,000 
packages of all brands. He now sells fifty pipes where 
he formerly sold one. 

Ex-Judge Amos Briggs, of Philadelphia, says: 
“igh License’has been in operation here for three 
years. During this period the production of distilled 
spirits has increased immensely. In 1888 the produc- 
tion was 3,283,459 gallons, in 1889; 4,196,575 gallons, 
and in 1890, 6,386,926 gallons, an increase in the three 
years of our High License of 3,103,467 gallons, equal- 
ing an increase of 94 1-2 per cent., while our popula- 
tion has increased during those same three years but 
a fraction less than 7 per cent. These are official fig- 
ures, taken from the report of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue and from the Census Reports.” How 
long will it be before those who have the right of 
suffrage will realize the folly and wickedness of license, 
high or low? and their individual responsibility un- 
less they vote against putting in legislators who make 
legal the selling of intoxicants which, as a right, 
the United States Supreme Court declares, does not 
exist inherently ? 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 434; which 
is 27 more than during the previous week, and 106 more 
than during the corresponding period last year. Of 
the foregoing, 211 were males and 223 females; 44 
died of consumption; 40 of diphtheria; 37 of diseases 
of the heart; 25 of pneumonia; 18 of croup; 15 of old 
age; 15o0f Bright’s disease; 14 of inanition; 13 of in- 
flammation of the brain ; 13 of cancer; 12 of apoplexy; 
10 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels and 10 
of marasnius. 

Markets, &c.—U.S. 2’s, 100 a 1003; 4’s, 116741173; 
currency 6’s, 111 a 121. 

CoTron was quiet and weak on a basis of 8c. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

Freep.— Winter bran, in bulk, $18.25 a $19.00; spring 
bran, in bulk, $17.25 a $18.00. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.60 a 
$3.85; do. do., extras, $3.90 a $4.25; No.2 winter 
family, $4.25 a $4.50; Pennsylvania, roller, straight, 
$4.50 a $4.80; Western winter, clear, $4.50 a $4.65; 
do. do., straight, $4.65 a $4.90; winter patent, new, 
$4.90 a $5.25; Minnesota, clear, $4.75 a $4.90; do., 
straight, $4.10 a $5.10; do., patent, $5.10 a $5.50. 
Rye flour is active and firm, with sales of 450 barrels 
good to choice at $5.00 a $5.10, and small lots fancy, 
at $5.15. Buckwheat flour is in fair demand and firm, 
at $2.20 a $2.25 per 100 pounds for good to choice, 
new. 

Gratn.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.00} a $1.01. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 65 a 66 cts. 

No. 2 white oats, 37} a 38 cts. 
Beer CatTLe.—Extra, none here; good, 5 a 5} 
cts; medium, 48 a 4§ cts.; fair, 4} a4} cts.; common, 
3} a 4 cts.; culls, 3.a33 ets.; Texans, 3} a4} cts. ; fat 
cows, 2a 3 cts. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.—Extra,5 a 5} cls. ; good, 43a 
43 cts.; medium, 4 a 4} cts.; common, 3} a 3} cts.; 
culls, 2 a 3 cts.; lambs, 34 a 6 cts. 


Hoes were active, at 6} a 6} cts. for good Western 
6 a 6} cts. for other grades, and 5} a 5} cts. for State’ 

Forerign.—Rioting has been carried on at 
Ireland, by rival factions, in connection with the pend. 
ing canvass to fill the Parliamentary vacancy caused 
by the death of Charles Stewart Parnell. 

The French Senate on the 30th ult. agreed to the 
removal of the prohibition of importation of America, 
pork, and agreed to a motion to impose on it a duty of 
25 francs (about five dollars) per 200 pounds, 

A telegram yeceived at the Russian Embassy ip 
Paris on the 1ef inst, announces the issue of a ukase 
in Russia prohibiting, from that time, the exportation 
of all cereals except in wheat. Vessels still loading 
will be allowed to complete their cargoes, provided 
they sail within three days. The Russian Govern. 
ment has assigned another 32,000,000 roubles to the 
distress fund. 

The young German Emperor has distinguished him. 
self again by issuing a rescript against the immoralit 
tolerated in Berlin and other German cities. His 
action has been severely criticised by powerful German 
papers, evidently voicing the sentiments of influential 
politicians, but it has met with great favor among the 
people. 

Five more rooms have been laid open in that part 
of Pompeii which has been uncovered this year, and 
not far from the forum. Visitors were astonished to 
find in them a number of pieces of bread which mus 
have been wrapped up in napkins, the tissue of which 
is still in a perfect state of preservation. There was 
also found a pretty casket, on the lid of which was in. 
scribed the words “Ani Mo,” which the learned in. 
spector of the excavation translated as the proper 
name of Anicelus Modestus. 

The ravages of cholera in Damascus show an alarm- 
ing increase. The record for the week ending Elev. 
enth Month 2d shows 180 cases and 90 deaths. Owing 
to the prevalence of cholera, Hodeida is in nearly a 
bad a situation as Damascus, but at Aleppo the plague 
has subsided. 

Dispatches were received in London on the 28th 
ult., announcing an earthquake at Hiogo, Japan. 

A dispatch from Yokohama, of the 2d inst, says 
that according to an official estimate, 4,000 persons 
were killed by the recent earthquake, 5.000 were in- 
jured and 50,000 houses were destroyed. No Euro- 
peans were killed. 

A wonderful lake, whose waters are more salt than 
those of the Dead Sea, has been discovered on one of 
the Hawaiian Islands. The name of it is Alia Pakai, 

A dispatch from the City of Mexico says that owing 
to the shortness of crops and the famine prevailing in 
several States it is ramored that the duty on corn vill 
be removed by the Mexican Government. The State 
of Guanajuata has prohibited the export of corn. 

There are said to be over 10,000 Chinamen in Van- 
couver and along the line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, in British Columbia, who are suffering for 
want of food. Most of them left their homes under 
the impression that it would be easy to evade the er- 
clusion law, and enter the United States by way of 
Canada. 


NOTICES. 


Carp CaLENDAR.—Friends’ Calendar for 189% 
now on sale at Friends’ Book Store. Price, a nickel 
each; when sent by mail, a dime for one copy, 04 
dozen copies for three-quarters of a dollar. 


Westrown Boarpine ScHoou.—The stage meet 
trains leaving Phila. (Broad St. Station) at 6.53 a 
8.48 a. M., 2.53 and 4.55 p.m. It will meet other tras 
when notified. 

ZEBEDFE Hatnes, Sup’t, Westtown, Pent 


WANTED.—Two young women want evening work W 
do at home: no machine sewing, otherwise not parte 
lar. Can give good recommendation. 

Address, H. E. 8, 


Phila. P. O., Penns. 
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Diep, on the 23d of Tenth Month, Cetra Sree 
in her nineteenth year. She was the daughter # 
Thomas and Anna Strand, of Norway, Ia., and was! 
member of Stavanger Monthly Meeting. For neatl] 
seven months she was a patient sufferer, never com 
plaining, although she realized that every day b 

her nearer to the grave. She remained cheerful # 
the last, glad to be taken away when the summos 
came. The family and her many friends mourn het 
loss, still they feel assured that while it was their 

it was her gain. 





